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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


This book is published in the hope that it 
will give some idea about Sravana-Belgola and 
its numerous beautiful buildings, to the readers 
who have had no occasion to know anything 
about the sacred place. My grateful thanks are 

due to the Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore uni- 
versity and to Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar for their kind 
permission to make use of the Introduction to 
Epigraphia Carnatica Vol, II. (Inscriptions at 
Sravana-Belgola) in prejaring this book. 

C. S. MALUNATH, 

22nd February 1925* 
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SRAVANA BELGOE?r 

{A PoptT read btforc the Mythic Society, Bangalore)*'^ 

BY 

Praktana Vimarsa Vichakahana Rao Bahadur 
R. Naravimhachar* M.A., M.R.A.S. 

S RAVANA BELGOLA is a pla'fce of con- 
siderable importance from various points 
of view — archseological, artistic, religious and 
antiquarian. I propose in this paper to give 
some details about the colossal statue of 
Gommatesvara at the place and to make some 
observations on the tradition that the Maurya 
emperor Chandragupta visited the place in 
company with the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. 

Sravana Belgola or Belgola of the Sravana 
or Sramana^ a Jaina ascetic, is so named with 
reference to tlie colossal Jaina image of the 
place and its prefix Sravana also serves to 
distinguish it from two other Belgolas with the 
prefixes Hale and Kodi in the same neighbour- 
hood. One of the inscriptions names the place 
Devara Belgola, that is, Belgola of the god 
(Jina.) 


P«Wi8h«d in T/ie Gosfiip, VoJ. XVm of 1922'. 
(PubJiaher;. 
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The usual d^-rivation of Belgola is from the 
two .Kannada \vords white and.K’o/^i, by 
euphony gola, pond, evidently in allusion to 
the splendid pond in the middle of the village ; 
and this derivsition derives support Irom fhe 
Sanskrit equivalents Sveta-sarovara, Dliavala- 
saras and Dhiavala-sarovara used in the inscrip- 
tions to denote the place. The name Velgola 
occurs in an inscription of about 650, and 
.Belgola in another of about 800. Other forms 
of the name occurring mostly in later inscrip- 
tions are Belgula, Belugula and Belagula, 
which have given rise to another derivation of 
tlie name from the herb white guila (the 
egg plant) in allusion to a .tradition which says 
that a pious old woman completely anointed 
the colossal image with the milk she had 
brought ill a (jiMa-kayi or guila fruit. '.The 
place is also designated Gommatapura, . the 
city of Gommata (the name of the colossus)^ in 
some inscriptions and is called a tirtha or. hoi}" 
place in several -others.' Flurther,. the epithet 
Dakshiiia-Kasi or^Southern’ Kasi is . applied ,to 
it in some rnode.rn .inscriptions. 

The village, js situated in 12-51' north 
latitude' and 76*29' east longitude, about, eight 
miles to t.he south of Chennarayapatna in. the 
Chennarayapatna Taluk of the Hassan -District 




Sravana Belgola, 


of the Mysore Staite.' It lies picturesquely 
between two rocky hills, one larger than the 
other, which stand . tfp boldly from the plain 
aiid- are covered with .huge boulders..; ‘Mn the 
whole beautiful State of Mysore it'would be 
hard to find a spot, where the historic and- the 
picturesque clasp hand^ so firmly- 'as <here.”* 
The place can be reached by motor either 
from the Arsik'ere or .the’. French. Rocks 
Railway Station ; of the run- can be made from 
Bangalore direct, a distance of about ninety? 
two miles to Chennarayapatna and then 
another eight miles to the! village.!: The larger 
hill} known' as Dodda-betta' or- Viridhyagiri, 
situated -towards the south, has on it’ tli'e 
colossal image of- Gonimatesvara. and a few 
bastis. or Jina temples, while the smaller hill, 
known as Chikka-betta or Chandragirl, situated 
towards the north, -has on it the oldest inscrip- 
tions and a large number of bastis. * 

Goramatesvara. 

The image is nude and stands erect facing 
north. The face is a- remarkable one, with a 
sgrene e xpression ; Ahe hair is cu rled in short 

• WorlSHian 8 Through Town and JungU, 

t Now the nearest Railway station to the village i« Mandhagiti 
at a distance 'of 12 miles on Ihe Mysore' State Railway, (pub 
Jisherj; 



spiral ringlets all over the head» while the ears 
are long and large. The figure is treated 
conventionally, the shoulders being very broad, 
the arms hanging straight down the sides, with 
the thumb turned outwards. The waist is 
small. From the knee downwards the legs 
are somewhat dwarfed. Though not elegant, 
the image is not wanting in majestic and 
impressive grandeur. The figure has no sup- 
port above the thighs. Up to that point it is 
represented as surrounded by ant-hills, from 
which emerge serpents ; and a climbing plant 
twines itself round both legs and both arms, 
terminating at the upper part of the arm in a 
cluster of berries or flowers. According to the 
Jainas the plant is Madhavi, a large creeper 
with fragrant white flowers, which springs up 
and blossoms in the hot weather. It appears to 
be known as Kadu-GnJagwiji in Kannada* The 
pedestal is designed to represent an open lotus, 
and upon this the artist worked a scale, corres- 
ponding to three feet four inches, which was 
probably used in laying out the work. Engraved 
near the left foot of the statue, the scale is 
divided into equal halves in the middle, where 
there is a mark resembling a flower. 

.According to some old residents of thei)]acc 
this nieasure, when multiplied by eighteen, 
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gives the height of the image ; but they 
cannot give any satisfactory reason for multi- 
plying by eighteen. According to others the 
measure represents the length of a bow, but 
the length of a bow is supposed to be three 
and a half cubits and not three feet four 
inches* Owing to the great height of the 
image and the want of any point sufficiently 
elevated from which to take a picture of it, 
most of the representations fail to give a good 
idea of the features of the face, which are the 
most’ perfect part artistically .and the most 
interesting, . * 

“ It is probable that Gommata was cut but 
of a boulder which rested on the spot, as it 
would have been a work of great difficulty to 
transport a granite mass of this size up the 
oval hill-side. It is larger than any of the 
statues of Rameses in Egypt. 

The figure is standing with shoulders squared 
and arms hanging straight. • Its upper half 
projects above the surrounding ramparts* It 
is carved in- a' fine-grained light-grey granite, 
has not been injured by weather or violence, 
and looks as bright and clean as if just fronri 
the chisel of the artist* 

The face is its strong point* .Consideriiig 
the size of the head, which from the crown to 
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the bottom of the ear measures .six-feet -six 

^ t . . . i i , € 

inches, -.the artist was skilful indeed-, to draw 
from the yank rock the wondrous contemp- 
lative .expression touched .with a faint smile, 
with which ■ Gommata gazes ■ out on the 
struggling .world. . , , . f . 

, . Gorpmatesvara has watched over India 
for only-. 1,000 years, whilst the ^statues of 
Rameses. have , gazed upon , the Nile for more 
than ft, pop. , The . monolithic Indian saint is 
thousands of ..years younger than the prostrate 
Rameses or the guardians of, Abu Simbal but 
he is more impressive, both on account of his 
cpmmanding . position .on. the brow of-, the hill 
overlooking J;he wide stretch, ’of plain, and pf 
his size.” . 

” The statues of this Jaina saint (Gommata) 
are among the most remarkable works of 
native art in the south of India. Three of 
them. are. welT known, and. have -long- been 
known to Europeans. That at Sravana Bel- 
gola attracted the attention- of. the late Duke 
of Wellington when as Sir A.. Wellesley,- he 
cornmanded a division at the siege of Ser.inga- 
patam. He like all those who- followed him, 
was astonished at the amount of labour, such a 
work must have entailed, and puzzled to know 

* Workman’s Through' Town and Jungle^ 82 -SJ. ; 

% 
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whether it was'a pift of 'the hill oi* iiad beeh 
moved to the spot where it now stands. The 
former 'is the more probable theory. The* hiil 
is one mass of granite about 400 fek 'in height, 
and" probably had a mass or Tor^ standing bn 
its summit — either ‘ a • part of the • subjacent 
mass or lying on it' This fhe Jains 'undertook 
to fashion into a statue 58 feet in height, and 
have' a'chieved it with 'marvellous* successl 
The Task of carving a 'rock standing in' iU 
place' the Hindu’ mind never would’ have 
shrUrik'from had- it even been twice’ the size : 
but to' move such a mass’ up the steep smooth 
‘side’ of' the hill seems a I'abour beyond their 
power,' even with all their skill in concentrating 
iria^sfes bf men' on a single point. ‘ ' Whether, 
hb\!tever, the rock was found in situ, or, was 
moved, ' nothing grander or more imposing 
exists' anywhere oiit of Egypt, and even there 
ho known statue surpasses it in' height,' th’ohgh 
it rtiust be confessed they do excel it' iri the 
perfection of art they exhibit.” *' 

Inscription ' No. 234, of about 1180, ’Which 
is in' the form of a short ' Kannada /poevn 
in ’ 'praise of Go’mraata, composed by ' the 

t* » » *'**^*•1 

Jaina poet Boppana, also known "as "^'’"’- 


^ Fergusso\i s. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
U, 72 , 
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U L— . 

* Fergiisson s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
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nottam'sa, gives the following particulars about 
Gommata : — 

‘He was the son of Purudeva or the first 
Thirthankara and the brother of Bharata. His 
other name was Bahubali or Bhujabali. There 
was a stmggle for empire betw’een the brothers 
which resulted in Bahubali generously handing 
over the kingdom of the earth to the defeated 
elder brother and retiring from the world in 
order to do penance. He thus became a 
Kevali, and attained such eminence by his 
victory over Karina^ that Bharata erected 
at Paudanapura an image in' his form, 525 
bow-lengths in height. In course of time 
the region around the image having become 
infested W'ith innumerable Kvkknfa-sarpas 
or cockatrices, the statue came to be known as 
Knkkutesvara* It afterwards became invisible 
to all except the initiated. But Chamunda- 
Raya, having heard a description of it, set out 
with the desire of seeing it. Finding, however, 
that the journey was beyond his powder owing 
to the distance and inaccessibility of the 
region, he resolved to erect such an image 
himself and with great effort succeeded in 
getting this statue made and set up.’ 

The same inscription describes Gommata 
thus : — 
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• ‘When an image is very lofty, it may not 
have beauty; when possessed of loftiness and 
real beauty, it may not have supernatural 
power ; loftiness, real beauty and mighty 
supernatural power being all united in it, how 
worthy of worship in the world is the glorious 
form, comparable to itself, of Gommatesvara- 
Jina ? When it is said that Maya (the artist of 
the gods), Indra and the lord of serpents are 
unable respectively to draw a likeness, to take 
a full view and to undertake the praise of it, 
who else are then able to draw a likeness, 
to take a full view and to undertake the praise 
of the matchless form of wondrous beauty of 
the southern Kukkutesvara ? The famous world 
of the Nagas always forming the foundation, 
the earth the base, the points of the compass 
the walls, the region of heaven the roof, the 
cars of the gods above the towers, and the 
cluster of brilliant stars the inner broad jewel- 
awning, the three worlds enlightened by Jina’s 
sayings have thus become the abode of 
Gommatesa. Is he of matchless beauty ? He 
is Cupid ; is he mighty ? He is the conqueror 
of the emperor Bharata; is he liberal? He 
gave back the whole earth though he had 
completely conquered it ; is he free from 
attachment? He is engaged in penance and 
2 
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contents himself with the two feet of eartii 
given to him; is he possessed of perfect 
knowledge?, he has destroyed the bonds of 
Karma; — this said, how exalted is Bahu- 
balisa ? No man shall take pleasure in killing, 
lying, stealing, adultery and covetousness ; if 
he does he will lose for ever this world and the 
next ; lo ! Gommatadeva looks as if proclaiming 
this standing on high. The ant-hills and the 
pressing and entwining creepers on the bod}* 
making as if the earth and creeper-like women 
owing to their grief came and tightly embraced 
him, saying “ why have you forsaken ns,” the 
state of Gommatadeva’s intense application to 
penance was worthy to be honored by the 
lords of serpents, gods and sages.’ 

The account given of Gommata in this 
inscription is repeated with some additions and 
variation in the details in several literary 
works, such as the Blmjabali-charit^^ of about 
1550, by Doddaiya of Piriyapattana, the 
Bhiijabali-sataha, of 1614, by Panchabana 
of Sravana Belgola, the Gofftmatesvara-charifef 
of about 1780, by Anantakavi, the RajavaU- 
kathe^ of 1838, by Devachandra, and Sihala- 
pttrana of Sravana Belgola. Of these, the 
first work is in Sanskrit and the others 
in Kannada. Bhujahali-charite states that 
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Adinatha had two sons, Bharata by his wife 
Yasasvati and Bhujabali by his other wife 
Sunande. Bhujabali married Ichchhadevi and 
was the ruler of Paudanapura* Owing to some 
misunderstanding there was a battle between 
the two brothers, in which Bharata was 
defeated. Bhujabali, however# renounced the 
kingdom and became an ascetic. Bharata 
had a golden statue, 525 marus* in height 
of Bhujabali made and set up. Only the gods 
worshipped the image, the region having 
become inaccessible to human beings owing to 
Kuhkttta-sarpas which infested it. 

A Jaina teacher, named Jinasena, wHo 
visited southerA Madhura, gave an account of 
the image at Paudanapura to Kalaladevii 
mother of Chamunda-Raya, who vowed that 
she would not taste milk until she saw 
Gommata.' Being informed of this by his wife 
Ajitadevi, Chamunda-Raya set out with his 
mother on his journey to Paudanapura. In the 
course of the journey .he stopped at Sravana 
Belgola. The same night Padmavati and 
Brahma appeared to him in a dream and said, 
“ Around the god at Paudanapura to a consi- 
derable distance Kulikuta-sarpas keep guard 
and will not allow any one to approach. It is 

• Tlie measure of a man with extended arms across the chest. 
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not therefore possible for j^ou to see him. 
Pleased with your devotion, he will, however, 
manifest himself to you on the summit of the 
larger hill. Purify j'ourself and discharge a 
golden shot from your bow from the smaller 
hill and the god will instantly become visible.” 
The mother, too, had a similar dream. The 
next morning Chamunda-Raya purified himself 
and standing on a rock on the smaller hill, 
facing south, discharged from his bow a golden 
shot to a boulder on the larger hill. As soon as 
the shot struck the boulder, the head of 
Gommata revealed itself. When afterwards 
the officiating priest placed a diamond chisel 
on the boulder and struck it with a jewel 
hammer, the layers of stone fell off and the full 
image became visible* 

He then made elaborate arrangements for 
performing the alibisheka or anointment of 
Gommata. But, to his grief, the milk used 
for anointing the image would not descend 
lower than the 'thighs. Being at a loss to 
know the reason for this, he sought the advice 
of his guru who directed him to use for anoint- 
ment the little milk that an old woman had 
brought in a white gulla-kayi. When the 
priests poured this milk on the head of the 
image, it instantly ran down all over the statue 
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in streams and covered the hill. The old 
woman was henceforward known as Gulla- 
kayajji. Chamunda-Raya then founded a 
village at the foot of the hill and granted for 
the god villages of the revenue value of 96,000 
varahas. When he asked his guru Ajitasena 
as to the name to be bestowed on the village 
newly built, he said, “As the old woman who 
had brought milk in a white guUa~kayi 
obtained celebrity by immersing the god in 
that milk, it is appropriate that the village 
should be named Belgola.” He accordingly 
named the village Belgola and had also a stone 
image of Gullakayajji made. 

The items of additional and variant informa- 
tion given in the remaining works may now 
be briefly noticed. The Bhvjahali-sataka of 
Doddaiya states that king Rajamalla, a lay 
disciple of Simhanandi, was the luler of 
Madhura in the Dravida country. His minister 
was the Brahmakshatra-sikhamani Chamunda- 
Raya, a lay disciple of Simhanandi’s disciple 
Ajitasena and of Nemichandra. It was a 
merchant that informed Rajamalla of the 
existence of an image of Gommata made of 
the precious stone Karketana at Paudanapura. 
On hearing this Chamunda-Raya took leave of 
the king and set out with his mother and his 
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guru Nemichandra. When he shot golden 
arrows from the smaller hill, Gommata of 
Paudanapura became manifest on the larger 
hill. He granted a number of villages for the 
god and King Rajamalla, on hearing of his 
munificience, bestowed upon him the title of 
Raya. The Gommaiesvarachariie sells us that 
on Chamunda-Raya shooting arrows the image 
of Gommata revealed itself to him. He got it 
touched up and improved by sculptors and* 
then had it consecrated. The Sthalupurana, 
an English translation of which is given in 
the Indian Antiquary (II, 140), states that 
Chamunda-Ra 5 ^a, on his way to Paudanapura, 
heard of the existence of a statue of Gommata, 
18 bows high, at Belgola. He consecrated the 
image and granted for it villages of the revenue 
value of 1,96,000 Var alias. Gullakayajji was 
the goddess Padmavati, who, in order to break 
the pride with which Chamunda-Raya had 
become elated at the accomplishment of his 
vast undertaking, appeared, by order of the 
god, in the guise of an aged poor woman 
at the time of the anointment of the statue. 
According to the Rajavali-hathe she was 
the goddess Kushmandini. This work further 
says that the image of Gommata at Belgola 
was formerly worshipped by Rama ' and 
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Ravana, as also the latter’s wife Mandodari. 
The ‘ Muitivamsahhyudaya of Chidanandakavi 
(c. 1680) furnishes the information that Rama 
and Sita brougjht the images of Comma ta and 
Parsva from Lanka and were worshipping 
them respectively on the larger and the 
smaller hills. Unable to lift them up, they left 
them there and went their way. 

As stated before, inscription No. 234 makes 
the clear statement that Chamunda-Raya had 
the statue of Gommata made. The same 
statement is also made in inscription No, 254 
of 1398. We have further synchronous records 
Nos. 175, •176'and 179 in Kannada, Tamil and 
Mahrathi • languages respectively engraved at 
the sides, of the image itself stating the same 
fact. The period of the last three inscriptions 
is evidently that of Chamunda-Raya who, 
according, to inscription No. 345, of about 
1159, . was -the minister ot the Ganga king 
Rajamalla whose reign began in 974 and ended 
in about 984. Between these dates must the 
statue have been erected, since according to 
tradition :the consecration took place during 
Rajamalla’s reigri. But as a Kannada work 
on the 24 Tirthankaras, popularly known as 
Chatnuhdaraya-purana,' composed by Cha- 
munda;Raya in 978, docs not mention the 



erection, of the statue in the long account it 
gives of the author’s achievements, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the image was set up 
after 978. We may in the absence of more 
precise information put down the date of the 
completion of ’ the colossus and of these 
inscriptions as 983* In the face of these 
inscriptions recording in unambiguous language 
that Chamunda-Raya had the image made, 
it is needless to say anything about the stories 
mentioned above regarding its existence from 
the time of Rama and Ravana, The tradi- 
tional date of the consecration of Gommata by 
Chamuiida-Raya given in several literary 
works is Sunday the fifth lunar day of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra of the cyclic 
year Vibhava corresponding to the year 600 of 
the Kaliyuga era. 

Different estimates of the height of Gom- 
mata have been given, 70 feet 3 inches by 
Buchanan and 60 feet 3 inches by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Mr. Bowring, then Chief Commis- 
sioner of Mysore, says, “ The colossal statue 
was measured by my order on the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1865 and the height then assigned was 
57 feet. The measurement was made by 
the Amildar.” In his Eastern Experiences 
(page 74) he says, " A platform was specially 
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erected to ascertain the exact height of the 
statue, which was found to be 57 feet, and not 
70 feet as generally supposed.” Measurements 
of the different parts of the image taken by an 
officer of the Public Works Department in 
1871 are given on page 129 of volume U of 
the Indian Antiquary. Advantage was taken 
of the platforms and scaffolding then erected 
for the anointment of the god to secure 
accurate measurements, but owing to the inter- 
ference of the priests the work could not be 
completed. The following were the dimen- 
sions obtained ; — 


Total height to the bottom of 
the ear 

From the bottom of the ear to 
the crown of the head, (not 
measured) about 
Length of the foot 
Breadth across the front of 
the foot 

Length of the great toe 
Half girth at the instep 
•Do. of the thigh 
From the hip to the ear 
Do. Coccyx to the ear... 
Breadth across the pelvis 
Do. at the waist 
From the waist and elbow to 
the ear 
3 


Feet. Inches. 
50 0 


6 6 

9 0 

4 6 

2 9 

6 4 

10 0 

24 6 

20 0 

13 0 

10 0 

17 




0 



adorned with mango leaves- Above the image 
was scaffolding, on which stood several priests, 
each having at hand pots filled with ghecj 
milk and such like things- At a signal from 
the Kolhapur Svami, the master of the cere- 
monies, the contents of these vessels were 
poured simultaneously over the head of the 
idol. This was a sort of preliminary bath, 
but the grand bath took place at 2 o’clock. 
Amid the horrible dissonance of many instru- 
ments the thousand pots already mentioned 
were lifted as if by magic from the reserved 
area to the scaffolding and all their contents 
poured over the image, the priests meanwhile 
chanting texts from the sacred books. Evi- 
dently^ the people were much impressed. 
There were mingled cries of ‘ Jai Jai Maharaja’ 
and 'Ahaha, ahaha’ the distinctive exclamations 
of Northern and Southern Indians to mark their 
wonder and approval. In the final anointing 
fifteen different substances were used, naniel}’, 
water, cocoanut meal, plantains, jaggery, ghee, 
sugar, almonds, dates, poppy seeds, milk, curds, 
sandal, gold flowers, silver flowers, and silver 
coin. With the gold and silver flowers there 
were mixed nine varieties of precious gems : 
and silver coin to the amount of Rs. 500 
completed the offering. 



There is a story that, after the conversion of 
the Hoysala king Vishmivardhana to the 
Vaishnava faith, the Vaishnava apostle Rama- 
nujacharya mutilated the statue of Gommata 
so as to ruin it as an object of worship. No 
trace, however, remains of such injury, unless 
* it be that the forefinger of the left hand which 
is shorter than it should be, had a piece struck 
off below the first joint and was afterwards 
sculptured into a perfect finger again. This 
particular form of desecration would easily 
have suggested itself if it be true, as tradition 
has it, that the change of the king’s religion 
was- in some . degree brought about by the 
refusal of his Jaina guru to take food from hirh 
by reason of the king’s mutilation in the shape 
•of the loss of one of his fingers. 

There are two' more'.' colossal images of 
Gommata known to exist, one. at Karkala, and 
the other at 'Eniir, both in South Kanara 
'District.- The image ’at Karkala, 41 ffiet 
'5 inches high, was erected by Vira Pandyadn 
'i432 at the advice of the Jaina- teacher Lalita- 
kirti of Panasoge, while that at Enur, 35 feet 
high, was set up in 1604 by Timmaraja of the 
family of Chamunda at the instance of Charu- 
kirti pandita of Belgola- The Karkala statue 
was moved to the spot where it now stands. 
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In a Kannada poem named Karkalada-Goin- 
matesvara-charile written by Chandrama in 
about 1646, it is stated that the statue was 
placed on a long cart of twenty wheels and 
dragged up and that the process occupied a 
month- These two images are identical with 
the one at Sravana Belgola in the way in 
which they are represented, but differ conside- 
rably in the features of the face. The Belgola 
statue is not only the most ancient in date and 
considerably the highest of the three, but from 
its striking position on the top of a very steep 
hill and the consequently greater difficulty 
involved in its execution is by far the most 
interesting- Of the accessories of these images, 
the ant-hills, with serpents issuing from them, 
which surround the lower limbs and the climb- 
ing plant which twines round both legs and 
arms are worthy of notice. They are found in 
all the three statues, and are intended to 
symbolize the complete absorption in penance 
of the ideal ascetic until the ant-hills arose at 
his feet and- creeping- plants grew round his 
limbs. 
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The Tradition regarding the visit to Sravana 
Belgola of Bhadrabahu and ' 
Chandragupta. 

Briefly the tradition runs thus: — Bhadra- 
bahu, the last Srutakevali, predicted a twelve 
years’ drought and famine in the north, where- 
upon the Jaina community migrated under his 
leadership to the south. Chandragupta; the 
Maurya emperor, abdicated and accompanied 
Bhadrabahu as his disciple. On reaching 
Sravana Belgola Bhadrabahu, perceiving that 
his end was approaching, ordered the commu- 
nity to proceed on their journey, remained on 
the smaller hill and died there, tended in his 
last moments by his disciple Chandragupta. 
The latter lived there as an ascetic for some 
years, worshipping the footprints of his guru, 
and ultimately died by the Jaina rite of salle- 
lihana or starvation. 

We may now proceed to mention a few facts 
derived from local history, inscriptions and 
literature which appear to give support to this 
tradition. The smaller hill at Sravana Belgola 
is said to derive its name Chandragiri from 
the. fact that Chandragupta lived and per- 
formed penance there. The Chandragupta- 
basti, one of the oldest temples on the 
•same hill is said to be so called because 
4 
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it was caused to be erected by Chandra- 
gupta. There is, moreover, a cave on this 
hill known as the cave of Bhadrabahu, 
containing his footprints, in which he is said 
to have expired. Inscription 166, of about 
1,100, in the cave refers to worshij^ being 
done to the footprints of Bhadrabahu. Two 
inscriptions on the north bank of the Kaveri 
near Seringapatam, Epigrphia Carnatica^ III, 
Seringapatam 147 and 148, of about 900, 
describe the summit of Chandragiri as marked 
by the impress of the feet of the great sages 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. Among the 
the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola itself, 31, 
of about 650, refers to the pair of the great 
sages Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta, and 
states that the Jaina religion which had greatly 
prospered when they shed lustre on it, having 
become a little weak, the sage Santisena 
renovated it; 67, of 1,129, mentions Bhadra- 
bahu and Chandragupta who, through the 
merit of being his disciple, was served for a 
long time by the forest deities : 64 of 1,163, 
speaks of Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta- 
kevalis, and of his disciple Chandragupta, by 
.whose glory the sages of his Gana were w'or- 
shipped by the forest deities; and 258, of 
1,432) after extolling the lord of ascetics 
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Bhadrabahu, the last of the Srutakevalis, says 
that his disciple was Chandragupta, who was 
bowed to by the chief gods on account of his 
perfect conduct and the fame caused by the 
greatness of whose severe penance spread into 
other worlds. 

In literature the Brihatkathdkosa^ a Sans- 
krit work written by Harishena in 931, says 
that Bhadrabahu, the last of the Srutakevalis, 
had the king Chandragupta as his disciple. 
The account of Bhadrabahu given in this work 
may be summarized thus : — In the Paundra* 
vardhana country King Padmaratha was 
reigning in the city of Devakotta which was 
formerly known as Kotipura. He had a Brah- 
man dependant of the name of Somasarma 
who by his wife Somasri had a son named 
Bhadrabahu. One day when Bhadiabahu was 
at play with other children at Devgkotta, 
Govardhana, the fourth Srutakevali, happened 
to see him, and perceiving that he was 
destined to be the fifth Srutakevali, took 
charge of him with his father’s consenf and 
taught him all sciences. Soon after Bhadra- 
bahu received dikshe (or the rite of initiation) 
from Govardhana and became an ascetic. In 
his wanderings he went to Ujjain and stopped 
in a garden on the bank of the Sipra. At that 
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time the king of Ujjain was the pious Jaina 
layman Chandragupta whose queen was 
Suprabha. While out to beg for alms 
Bhadrabahu went to a house where there was 
only an infant crying in its cradle which told 
him to go away. On hearing this he came 
to the conclusion that there would be a twelve 
years’ drought in that country, and spoke to 
the sangha or community thus : — “ There will 
be a twelve years’ famine here. As my end 
is approaching, I shall stay here alone; You 
go to the south.” When he heard of this, 
King Chandragupta received dilishe from 
Bhadrabahu. Chandra gupti -muni, the first 
of the Dasapurvis, became the head of all the 
sanghas under the name of Visakhacharya. 
By order of Bhadrabahu he led the saitgha to 
the l^unnata kingdom in the south. Bhadra- 
bahu 'went to that part of Ujjayini known as 
Bhadrapada, fasted for many days and expired. 
When the twelve years of famine were ended, 
Visakhacharya, disciple of Bhadrabahu, re- 
turned with the saitgha from the south to 
Madhyadesa or the middle country. 

Another Sanskrit work, named Bhadrabahu- 
chariiaj by Ratnanandi disciple of Anantakirti 
and pupil of Lalitakirti, which appears to 
belong to about the fifteenth century, also 
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plives an account of- Bhadrabahu* The account 
given in this -work,' though similar in many 
respects’ to the one given above, differs from it 
it • some important' particulars. Padmadhara 
was the king cf Kotapura in Bharatavarsh and 
Somasarma his family priest. Bhadrabahu 
distinguished himself in disputations at -the 
court of -king Padmadhara. Jple -succeeded his 
guru Gbvardhana as achiirya ' or teacher. 
Ghahdragupti, the king of Ujjaiti, showed 
him great honor and requested’, him one 
day to interpret ■ the dreams which he had 
had' -the previous night. On hearing the 
interpretation he renounced the world and 
took dikshe from the guru. Predicting a 
twelve years’ famine and advising his fol- 
lowers to leave the country, Bhadrabahu 
saying “we shall go to'Karnata,” went to the 
south accompanied by 'twelve thousand dis- 
ciples. - On coming to a forest, perceiving that 
his end was approching, he appointed Visakha- 
charya to his bwn place and directed him to 
lead the sangha to the south. Chandragupti 
alone stayed behind to attend on his guru, 
while the rest proceeded to the Chola country. 
Soon after, Bhadrabahu took the vow of salle- 
Wwm: or starvation' and expired. The sage 
Chandragupti, drawing a likeness of his guru’s 
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feet, was worshipping them. On his return, 
Visakhacharya paid homage at the tomb of 
Bhadrabahu and having been treated with 
due honor by Chandragupti-muni, left for 
Kanyakubja. 

The Kannada work Munivamsahhyvdaya 
by Chidanandakavi (c- 1680) gives incidentally 
some information about Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta. It says : — “The Srutakevali 
Bhadrabahu came to Belgola and lived on 
Ghikkabetta. A tiger sprang upon him and 
killed him. Even now his feet are worshipped 

in a cave on the hill Dakshinacharya 

came to Belgola by order of the jaina sage 
Arhadbali. Chandragupta, who had also come 
there on a pilgrimage, took dikshe from Dakshi- 
nacharya and was worshipping the god in the 
temple founded by him and the footprints 
of Bhadrabahu. Sometime after, Dakshina- 
charya bestowed his own position on Chandra- 
gupta.” 

The account given of Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta in the RajavaHhathet another 
Kannada work written by Devachandra in 
1838, is mostly similar to that given by Ratna- 
nandi, but it adds many more details which 
are not,- however, of much importance. It 
states that, while Bhadrabahu was at the court 
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of Padmaratlia, the king showed hitn a writing 
which no one could understand, and he at once 
interpreted it, thus giving proof of his learning 
and discernment. Chandragupta, the king of 
Pataliputra, on the night of the full moon in the 
month of Kartika, had sixteen dreams. On 
the next day, being informed by the keeper 
of the royal garden of the arrival of Bhadra- 
bahu there, he immediately went forth with all 
his councillors to do him reverence, and after 
receiving his blessing, informed him of the 
dreams, Bhadrabahu interpreted them all, 
the interpretation of the last dream in which 
the king saw a twelve-headed serpent 
approaching being that a twelve years* famine 
would come upon the land* One day, when 
Bhadrabahu went on his round to beg for 
alms, he stood before a house where there was 
an infant crying in its cradle ; and so loud 
were its cries that although he called out 
twelve times no one heeded. From this sign 
he knew that the twelve years’ famine had 
commenced. The king’s ministers offered 
many sacrifices to avert the calamity, but 
Chandragupta, to atone for their sin in taking 
life, abdicated in favour of his son Simhasena, 
and, taking dikshoj joined himself to Bhadra- 
bahu, And Bhadrabahu, predicting that all 
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rain and cultivation would cease in the north 
and that the people would die of starvation, 
collected a body of twelve thousand disciples 
and went southwards* On coming to a certain 
bill he perceived that his end was approaching. 
- therefore committed all the .'disciples to 
'isakhacharya’s care and sent ‘them on under 
his guidance to the Chola and Paridya 
countries. Chandragupta alone received .per- 
mission to remain, and he, on his guru’s death, 
performed the funeral rites and took his abode 
in a cave, worshipping his foot-prints. Some 
years later he died on the hill. 

Finally, we may also notice briefly inscrip- 
tion No. 1, perhaps the oldest epigraph at 
Sravana Belgola, on which the whole tradition 
is apparently based* It says : — “ Bhadrabahu-' 
svami, of a' lineage rendered illustrious by a 
succession of great men, who was acquainted 
with the true nature of the eight-fold omens 
and was a seer of the past, the present and the 
future, having learnt from an omen and 
foretold in Ujjayini a calamity lasting for a 
period of twelve years, the entire* sangha 
(or Jaina community) set out from the North 
to the South and reached by degrees a 
populous and prosperous country. Then, 
separating himself from the sangha^ an 
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acharya (or teacher), Prabhachandra by 
name, perceiving that but little time remained 
for him to live and desiring to accomplish 
samadhi or religious suicide on this mountain, 
bade farewell. to, and dismissed, the sangha 
in its entirety, and in company with a single 
‘disciple, mortifying his body on the wide 
expanse of the cold rocks, accomplished 
{samadhi).^' 

It will be seen from the accounts given 
above that the evidence in support of the tradi- 
tion is not conclusive : it is even discrepant on 
some important points. Inscription No. 1 does 
not say that Bhadrabahu led the sangha : and 
Harishena clearly states- that Bhadrabahu di4 
not go with the sangha but died in a part of 
Ujjayini known as Bhadrapada. But the two 
inscriptions near Seringapatam, probably a 
little older than Harishena’s period, describe 
the summit of .Chandragiri as marked by the 
impress of the feet of the great sages Bhadra- 
bahu and Chandragupta, thus indicating that 
the two lived there, and a still .earlier inscrip- 
tion on Chandragiri itself, No. 31, refers to the 
same two sages though it does, not expressly 
state that they lived there. All accounts are, 
^however, agreed on two points, namely, the 
prediction of the famine by Bhadrabahu and 
5 
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the migration of the Jaina community to the 
South. There is also a fair amount of agree- 
ment with regard to the fact that this Bhadra- 
bahu was the Srutakevali of that name and 
that he had one Chandragupta as his disciple. 
The question is who this Chandragupta was, 
and tradition gives the unequivocal answer 
that he was the Maurya emperor of that name, 
the grandfather of Asoka. The late Dr. Fleet 
was of opinion that the story that the Maurya 
emperor Chandragupta went with Bhadrabahu 
to Sravana Belgola and ended his days there 
in religious retirement had no solid foundation. 
He tried to show that the Bhadrabahu 
of inscription No. 1 was a later one of 
that name who lived in the first century B.C. 
and wrongly identified Chandragupta with 
Guptigupta. 

Though the evidence in support of the 
tradition is not quite conclusive, there are a 
few important facts which have to be taken 
into careful consideration before arriving at a 
decision one way or the other. 

1. As Dr. Leumann says,* the migration 
to the South is “ the initial fact of the Digam- 
bara tradition.” After a critical examination 
of Jaina pattavalis or succession lists of gurus, 

*. Vienna Oriental Journal, VII, 382. 
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Dr. Hoernle says* ; “ Before Bhadrabahu the 
Jain community w'as undivided, with him the 
Digambaras separated from the Svetambaras 
The question is who this Bhadra- 
bahu was. The Svetambara patiavalh know 
only one Bhadrabahu, who, from the dates 
assigned to him by the Svetambaras and 
Digambaras alike, must be identical with the 
Bhadrabahu I of the Digambaras. Consider- 
ing the varying and contradictory character of 
the Digambara traditions, the probability is 
that the inception of the great separation took 
place under Bhadrabahu I, who died 162 A. V; 
according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. V. 

according to the Svetambaras The 

Digambara separation originally took place as 
a result of the migration southwards under 
Bhadrabahu in consequence of a severe famine 
in Bihar, the original home of the undivided 
Jaina community.” Here is some evidence of 
the migration having taken place under the 
Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. 

2., The Maurya emperor Chandragupta 
was a Jama and a contemporary of Srutakevali 
Bhadrabahu. Mr. Thomas saysf: “That 
Chandragupta was a member of the Jaina 

* la. IXX. 59*60. — — 

t Jainism, or the Early Faith.of Asoka, 23. 
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community is taken by their writers as a 
matter of course and treated as a known fact 
which needed neither argument nor demon- 
stration. The documentary evidence to this 
effect is of comparatively early date and 

apparently absolved from suspicion 

The testimony of Megasthenes would likewise 
seem to imply that Chandragupta submitted 
to the devotional teaching of the Sramanas as 
opposed to the doctrines of the Brahmans.* 
The same writer goes on to prove that the 
successors of Chandragupta were also Jainas. 
That Asoka was a Jaina at first and afterwards 
became a Buddhist, he deduces from the 
statements of that monarch’s edicts, as also 
from the statement of Abul Fazl in the 
‘Ain~i-Akhari that Asoka introduced Jainism 
into Kashmir. This is confirmed by the 
Rajataraiigini or Brahmanical history of 
Kashmir, which states that Asoka brought in 
the Jina-sasana. In the Sanskrit play named 
Mudra-Rakshasa which dramatises the story 
of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne of 
the Nandas, we see that the Jainas held a 
prominent position at the time, and Chahakya, 
Chandragupta’s minister,- who' was the' prime’ 
agent in the revolution, employs a Jaina as one 
of his chief emissaries. 
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8. Chandragupta’s disappearance from 
public life at a comparatively young age 
requires some satisfactory explanation. He 
ascended the throne in or about 322 B.C. when 
quite young and must have been under fifty 
when his reign came to a close twenty-four 
years later about 298 B.C. He is not expressly 
stated ■ to have died, and no special reason 
appears for his death at this early age. Had 
he fallen in battle, or his life been cut short by 
accident or disease, the circumstance could not 
fail to have been mentioned. On the other 
hand, if he retired from the throne in order to 
devote himself to an ascetic life in the last 
stage of his existence under the guidance of 
the most distinguished Jaina teacher then 
living namely, the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu, 
this would afford a reasonable explanation 
of "his early disappearance from public 
notice and of ' the silence regarding his 
further career. It is also worthy of notice 
that the end of his reign coincides with the 
generally accepted date of Bhadrabahu’s 
death. ' And tradition says that he lived for 
twelve years after the decease of Bhadrabahu. 
His death then occurred when he was about 
sixty-two years' of' age, which seems more 
natural. 
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4. It is ver)' probable that the Dekhan 
and the north of Mysore were included in the 
Maurya empire. For the Edicts of Asoka 
found at Maski in the Nizam’s Dominions and 
in the Chitaldrug District in Mysore bear 
evidence to this fact. Early Tamil literature 
contains several references to the invasion of 
South India by the Moriyar or Mauryas. There 
are also inscriptions in Mysore which state 
that Kuntala, a province which included the 
western Dekhan and the north of Mysore, was 
ruled by the Nandas. But these are of compa- 
ratively modern date, the twelfth century. 
Vincent A. Smith says'* : “ At present there 
is no good evidence that his (Chandragupta’s) 
conquests extended into the Deccan, but it is 
possible that he may have carried his victori- 
ous arms across the Narbada. Late traditions 
in Mysore go so far as to assert the extension 
of the Nanda dominion to that country.” 

A dispassionate consideration of the above- 
mentioned facts leads one to the conclusion 
that the Jaina tradition has some basis to 
stand upon. The evidence may not be quite 
decisive, but it may be accepted as a working 
hypothesis until the contrary is proved by 
future resear ch. Vincent A. Smith, after a 

* Oxford History of India, 74. 
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careful consideration of all the points bearing 
on the subject, arrived at a similar conclusion, 
He says* : 

“ The only direct evidence throwing light 
on the manner in which the eventful reign of 
Chandragupta Maurya came to an end is that 
of Jain tradition. The Jains always treat the 
great emperor as has having been a Jain like 
Bimbisara, and no adequate reason seems to 
exist for discrediting their belief. The Jain 
religion undoubtedly was extremely influential 
in Magadha during the time of the later 
Saisunagas, the Nandas, and the Mauryas. 
The fact that Chandragupta won the throne 
by the contrivance of a learned Brahmin is not 
inconsistent with the supposition that Jainism 
was the royal faith. In the drama cited above 
{Miidra-Rakshasa) a Jain ascetic is mentioned 
as being a special friend of the minister 
Rakshasa, who served first the Nanda and 
then the new sovereign. 

Once the fact that Chandragupta was or 
became a Jain is admitted, the tradition that 
he abdicated and committed suicide by slow 
starvation in the approved Jain manner 
becomes readily credible. The story is to the 
effect that, when the Jain saint Bhadrabahu 

* Oxford History of India 76.70, 
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4. It is ver)' probable that the Dekhan 
and the north of Mysore were included in the 
Maurya empire. For the Edicts of Asoka 
found at Maski in the Nizam’s Dominions and 
in the Chitaldrug District in Mysore bear 
evidence to this fact. Early Tamil literature 
contains several references to the invasion of 
South India by the Moriyar or Mauryas. There 
are also inscriptions in Mysore which state 
that Kuntala, a province which included the 
western Dekhan and the north of Mysore, was 
ruled by the Nandas. But these are of compa- 
ratively modern date, the twelfth century. 
Vincent A. Smith says* : “ At present there 
is no good evidence that his (Chandragupta’s) 
conquests extended into the Deccan, but it is 
possible that he may have carried his victori- 
ous arms across the Narbada. Late traditions 
in Mysore go so far as to assert the extension 
of the Nanda dominion to that country.” • 

A dispassionate consideration of the above- 
mentioned facts leads one to the conclusion 
that the Jaina tradition has some basis to 
stand upon. The evidence may not be quite 
decisive, but it may be accepted as a working 
hypothesis until the contrarj’^ is proved by 
future research. Vincent A. Smith, after a 
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careful consideration of all the points bearing 
on the subject, arrived at a similar conclusion, 
He says* : 

“ The only direct evidence throwing light 
on the manner in which the eventful reign of 
Chandragupta Maurya came to an end is that 
of Jain traditioa The Jains always treat the 
great emperor as has having been a Jain like 
Bimbisara, and no adequate reason seems to 
exist for discrediting their belief. The Jain 
religion undoubtedly was extremely influential 
in Magadha during the time of the later 
Saisunagas, the Nandas, and the Mauryas. 
The fact that Chandragupta won the throne 
by the contrivance of a learned Brahmin is not 


inconsistent with the supposition that Jainism 
was the royal faith. In the drama cited above 
{Mudra-Rakshasa) a Jain ascetic is mentioned 
as being a special friend of the minister 
Rakshasa, who served first the Nanda and 
then the new sovereign. 

Once the fact that Chandragupta was or 
became a Jain is admitted, the tradition that 
he abdicated and committed suicide by slow 
BtamHon in the approved Jain manner 

^hen the Jain saint Bhadrabahu 

Oxford History of India 76 .rr, ’ 
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predicted a famine in northern India which 
would last for twelve years and the prophecy 
began to be fulfilled, the saint led twelve 
thousand Jains to the south in search of more 
favoured lands. King Chandragupta abdicated 
and accompanied the emigrants, who made 
their way to Sravana Belgola in Mysore, 
where Bhadrabahu soon died. The ex-emperor 
Chandragupta, having survived him for twelve 
years, starved himself to death. The tradition 
is supported by the names of the buildings at 
Sravana Belgola, inscriptions from the seventh 
century after Christ and a literaryi work of 
the 10th century. The evidence . cannot be 
described as conclusive, but after much con- 
sideration I am disposed to accept the main 
facts as affirmed by tradition. It being 
certain that Chandragupta was quite young 
and inexperienced when he ascended the 
throne in or about 322 B. C., he must have 
been under fifty when his reign terminated 
twenty-four years later. His abdication is an 
adequate explanation cf his disappearance at 
such an early age. Similar renunciations of 
royal dignity are on record, and the- twelve 
year’s famine is not incredible. In short, the 
Jain tradition holds the field and no, alternative 
account exists.” 
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The date' of the Consecration of the 
Image. 

. • « , • ► I 

Chamnrida-Raya, who according to the 
Jaiiia tradition was the first to discover the 
image of Bahubali and consecrate it; was 
the worthy minister of the Ganga kings 
Marasimha II and Rajamalla II. Marasimha II 
died in 975 A.D. and the reign of Rajamalla II 
came to a close in 984 A.D. Chamunda-Raya; 
in his work, named Chamunda-Raya Puranai 
written in 978 A.D. gives a detailed account of 
all, his exploits and mentions all his titles and 
how he derived the same, but there is not. the 
slightest mention . of the consecration of the 
image by him. Therefore the event ought tO 
have taken place after 978 A D. ' And accord- 
ing, to tradition it was -performed in the reign 
of Rajamalla. Hence the image should have 
been consecrated before 984 A.D. le., between 
978 A.D. and984A.D. 

: ;The following verse from Bahubali Charitra 
purports to give the exact date when the image 
was consecrated. . ‘ * 

KalUyabde shatsatakhye vinutavibhava ' 

• samvatsare mast chitre, • 

Pamha^m mupatske ainamamdivase 

f^iwibalagiis suyoge I 
6 



suPrasastam chajt^iff^ 


^lr,7/ nciiJibmJ /rr/i/:} 


f.e.. Sfi @hS^?itfMdS:raj?5!^coffiiSdKlE^ tli'e im^d 
of Gvbmffitgi/ffln t\$d crty WmBli^ 

'La^hwzQtfM lriffh^^da'i'^i5F‘'*fl\6 

in thS-|fiirtifiad:fy^r fihq-tofa'iftr^ffgej 

known%s*\6fl<&,- teili'cioifsifKfrigksifii 

stanOTus^ArifeibJeJ^b r, ,0.A <$\(? ni n:)Jjri",v 

Ur^ fffatom 

an aJigpiVfii^iJgoaa-jPaLs o’«e 'SfeHSed^aH^^? 

Pr6(i:?S><2?0S«)^Ifyi T?fl^®Tntr(fMti6A mm 

EngliMi 

Sadi"cddJB0ofeSf»6f'^-nTi'e2f^in\isf5V®^q;V4ft^^ 

cai^u^fyf>e:^stlB§qmqil^ f^&g^Wle diliS^'iiftSrii^ 

found out that on Sun<!l^^^ ^fig 

980iA'fD./qjtHsris^te'>Mei^afe"i eaJ iNailgfiaff^ 

thatnftsofrt Jthdvpr«f«!feite«day3(iSiev^t.h^ C5feat«fi) 
there was Panchanii Tithi (SutoiPglisha^ afiiJ 
thatfte^ft'A'^assiaisi^KlutjJbrhaiTaa^ii^ 

This may bo 3^cc^^Cfidtsi®?t^be3dalbiuoiu'swhich 

But there is one i^iot^.viinatH^ft^l’sev^Vhicb 



sdeirTs dtc4^1?^d‘dates pf 

5VibHaVa/>‘f fflSiS '^*KaVk!''*cigd,^^ ItftBwn ‘'^s’%(^’ 



Samval had its commencement after GbK’^^ai^ 
tlhdhSJ^iUdiath^ eIapseS*iFfym^'tRe‘^da^‘Sf the 
Nirvana of-QiOrQ^fi'iyria^i^S 
the Kalki era began 1000 years after the 
Nirvana of Mahavira i.^^rom 472 A.D. The 
year 600 of the Kalki era would therefore be 
1072 A.D. j(472ir60Q), whichtdqesrnot corres- 
pond with the historical date, since Rajamalla 
JIls^i%il?b ckMidWf-mia 
ilirl “dt=4‘S?J^he?6’fbni', rfdcesi3¥j^|”-^i^sr^^loP. ’Sflf . 
Gwgiial^ ‘"<5tb ifiKf^ftr'ftle^JKbird^te’ 
sfktlfibeblufyfbT th^^l4alM.23^IlPVmfiIva /feSt 
should be the eighth in order, so fliat'TlT'i}!^^ 
accord RtVith hi^Ioricfd^fjSfcld^^'^B^'' “%ie ^ ftalki 
era»i!6O0iil-iW-lstUd:i d^laised 
therefore, we should mean •t5ni^yg^\li 
m tl/<rVear 

508 of the.Kk1td'm^faffiii€'\fg^al5H^A'ffii4i^^ 
kactlynabcOfllE wit'h’’''-die«yea?^'^80‘'\A.#^ and 
Cdrfespbbds' iriJ'%'#er5f^^ds€rbi-toi?rf&i''teif %ii 
tf/d « 

-iifll ThbW'ia^l thtedl-e-4w(!Pcte^s^lJpen*^fel' 
us to adopt 
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in the Bahubali Charitra as opposed to the 
historical records, or to interpret it in the way 
we have done, so that it may accord with the 
date obtained from the inscriptions; and we 
think that the latter course would be the best 
to adopt.” 

That is, the image was consecrated on 
Sunday, the 2nd of April 980 A.D. 


Temples on Chandragiri. 

Cliandragiri, the smaller hill is 3,052 ft, 
above the sea-level. It is the famous* hill 
mentioned in the old inscriptions as Katava- 
pra* The temples or bastis that adorn the 
hill are : — 

(1) Santinatha-hasti. The. . image • of 
Santinatha, in the temple, is a standing figure, 
about 1 1 feet high. 

(2) Suparsvanatha-basti dedicated to the 
7th Tirthankara, Sri Suparsvanatlia. • . . . 

(3) Varsvanaiha-hasti. The image of 
Par^vanatha, about 15 feet high, . canopied .by 
a seven-hooded serpent, is the tallest on the 
hill. In front of the temple there is a' lofty 
and elegant manasiawha standing., 
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H) Kailale-basli is the largest temple on 
the hill. It is known to have been built by 
Ganga-Raja, the general of the Hoysala’King 
Vishnuvardhana about 1118. The ^^temple 
enshrines a line seated image of Adinatha about 
6 feet high. 

(5) Chandragupta-hasti is the smallest on 
the hill, dedicated to Parsvanatha. Tradition 
says that it was caused to be erected by the 
Maurya Emperor Chandragupta. 

(6) . Chandraprahha-hasH dedicated • to 
Chandraprabha, the 8th Tirthankara. 

(7) Chamundaraya-hasti is the hand- 

somest on the hill both in style and decoration. 
It has an up])er storey and a fine tower. In 
the down floor there is a fine .figure of Nemi- 
natha and in the upper storey there is situated 
an image of Parsvanatha. An ' inscription 
states that Chamunda Raja caused it. to- be 
erected, . . . 

(8) Sasaua-basH- was probably built ' in 

1117 by the general .Ganga Raja. -It is so 
called . because - of a Sasaua ' (Inscription) 
Standing in a conspicuous iflacc in front of the 
temple.- The temple enshrines’ an image of 
Adinatha, . • • 

(9) Majjiganna-hasti enshrines a figure of 
Ananthanatha. 



wifejjc?£'fth«»^fena'ali about is 

iheibafetivis!^aeaifcafedn:t)>the S(?d 

fbolie AHul1tiJbV^^a!b'lsl^86vi;'?Q®^^ 
Vishnuvardhana in 1123. The 

'A (^) 

noj.i({I®>T Thfe^iS^sfesfeal IM 

addourft 6al--llkdi^'®6etftpg? ihMihgXm 

front of it. .Tiffi^St^hfpl^^alflisflltbS gapililM 
structutfioKVhhch (#)jich 

has 52 Jte3ifigdfesTg(>!fip1sSlredrfdig9qitd3rW6'fS 
ebnsthictdd by rcK^aij^tAe^iia^ts\*'‘'^fib tfi^iple 
iao^so')caH4dJfBt(}jti-b'alil3bd[st5Jibeddu'Se bib-fthe 
©od .BahubaliOensHriwed^itPit. loqqn n/; sad ji 
-irn<V3)lo Smj^sva?ja-^ami ostsiAdS'oBn’i mc'iliigH 
feilsc!5cand*T83dfedtea1^dit<?{S&fldliSthbiJfi arfJan 
iioid^4)>snKifgk BfiUhm'O’dsvU '}pinmr>mhoff^ 
mfemoratekstfaeo d^afli -nSfrjtdiieri^a^fgj^ 3C1 b^ 
Maiasimha II -which took place in 974.b9l3:e-i§ 
aildfityipilldrdwi^ aa:wsii^’ih^efttedJ'?Tigd8^ of 

Brahirfddevaridri th&Jti^. bn^n'^J-' odl ’{d 
inQ'^l^):>BM^hartn!Vift&i a U^mita^ai^ndA b&Jiffa, 
paJalredfiili^«]?^^«Flc^itlpiarivimsGribgd pfllfefJ.<3te 
fiheoj^iddle,« beh^dethe s^^aJ)hjdcf a9l5l£h5^ 
teacher named Nayakirthi who died 
lo f{Th6{)3 SA«y<rfesiaTHr.'5>6-AiBt»tiieAaMut ©'Yeet 
liigh, facing west, said to reprekbfitnBh&tisl- 



tesvara, the. |?rothcr .of Hahurbah^and son of 

ij* ..i ito a^iiqnrol « . , , 

Adinatha. Tlie image is m an unfinished 
cond t tiqnV /bei'ngi I coin filctehoh 1 yojbr: t thd 'Iknees 
fronj v;iueh iifioint itvcifeesrfrom.tfie fiicd df‘£lib 
*s99l^'Ju<'‘dr tj irixjtij A' -iin’MhnT 

fevM^S:/?n9br!9\nS,:?Ln{ ijfnagCj ^frJSrahmadeva 

’{d {v^hnfiiM T Jj'f'io isoqo ni. 
r. 4M^rfe«^^^yf^^d07fCois^pifnPA^id^|nadbiplX^^^ 
!?ij[ysf y? \i8fnn0 'iriT .:iiiJ!Jfl larbo io nnif 

irPOdfipnoibhe 

bijAnot /lowpvoMiJ'jio ?i doiriv' ’to Jtnq boop r. 
eril (^9) ,::lihfelfSxUta:i 

ifeBl'IaPAfi5lf%^ny.f)iY?dj,^perfp.rm<^d 

death). There are in it his foot-printsi.^rhiph 

liPrPM^^fPW tjie^polfOf 1:Ve-ly^l..,dItfis 
tM Gfe3n?,«TOmya>#oc)5lH'Pn tiy.Si^Apclvrfaftd 
#^^Rj:fi5rpw,/fiy,,thq54ire(^tjpft^pf ^tlTelJ/irigfir 
t^?ej3a|yage.pf Qomipata'jcpT- 

oiij zct'/h’ji'i doirlv/ 
haiKifiq lo oiiT .opi mt odj lo rfjiul 

fijm ix'incyjob ?i jfUiiaimoQ lo ;noii ni ilAri 
ovj'.d find) v^ idpr/f .^pmiio't hji’niiodlov/ inin 
ad) in f.imp-n ^r; 'uij V rtOtijofl 
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Temples on Vindhyagiri. 

The larger hill called the Vindhyagiri is 
3,347 feet above the level of the sea. ! It is 
also called Indragiri. * A flight of about five 
hundred steps cut in the granite rock leads up 
to the summit of the hill, upon which stands 
an open court surrounded by a battlemented 
corridor containing cells, each' enshrining a 
Jina or other figure. The corridor i^ again 
surrounded at some distance by a heavy wall 
a good part of which is picturesquely formed 
by boulders in their natural position.’ In the 
centre of the court stands the colossal statue 
of Gomraatesvara already described in pages 
3 to 24. 

To the right sides of the image of Gomma-: 
tesvara there is an Yaksha ‘Chauri-behrer 
and to the left of the image is a Yalcshi 
Chauri-bearcr. They are about ‘6 feet high 
beautifully carved and richly ornamented^ 
To the left of the image' is a circular stone 
basin called Lalita^-sarovara (the lovely pond) 
which receives the water used for the sacred 
bath of the image. The vianiapa or pillared 
hall in front of Gommata is decorated with 
nine well-carved ceilings. Eight of them have 
figures of the ashta-dikpalahas or regents of the 
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eight directions in the centre surrounded by 
other figures, while the central one has in the 
middle a fine figure of Indra hblding a Italata 
or water vessel for anointing Gommata. 

The enclosure around the ‘ image, the 
inscriptions tell us, was erected by Ganga- 
Raja the general of the Hoysala King Vishnu- 
vardhaha probably in 1117. The cloister in 
the eastern, southern and western enclosures 
enshrine 43 images of which two are of the 
Yakshi Kushmandini, one is of Bahubali and 


the remaining forty represent the Tirthankaras. 
At the sides of the entrance to the enclosure 
are two dvarapdlakas or door-keepers. Oppo- 
site to Gommata, outside the enclosure, is a 
Brahmadeva pillar with a pavilion at 'the top, 
about 6 feet above the ground level, enshrining 
a seated figure of Brahmadeva. Below this 
pavilion ' stands the figure of Gullakayajji, 
about 5 febt high, facing Gommata and 
holding a Gullakayi. According to tradition 
these fibres of Brahmadeva and Gullakayajji 
were caused to be niade by Chamunda Raya. 

Siddhariz-basti is a small temple enshrining 
^seated fipre ofa Siddha, about 3 feet high 

™age stand two fine 
rn^nbed pillars of elegant workm^ship, each 
about 6 feet high. They are epi4hs of 
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two Jaina teachers named Panditarya. and 
Srutamuni. 

Akhanda-hagiUi-. This entrance is so called 

because the whole door-yray is carved ,out of a 

single rock. According to tradition this 

doorway was caused to be made by Chamunda 

Raja. The lintel which is well carved, shows 

a seated figure of Lakshmi bathed by elephants 

standing on either side. On Both sides of the 

entrance are two .small shrines, that to the 

right containing a figure of Bahubali, and the 

other a figure of his brother Bharata. 

« _ 

Tyagada Brahinadeva pillar is an elegantly 
cai:yed pillar and a beautifpl wprk of art. It is 
said to be supported from above in such a way 
that a handkerchief can , be passed under it. 

. Chennanna hasti. This temple is dedicated 
to Chandra natha. 

Odegal-hasti also known as Trikuta-basti 
by reason of its having three cells, facing 
different directions, is a fine structure* It 
stands on a lofty terrace, with a high flight of- 
steps . leading up to it, and is called Odegal- 
basti because of the odegals or stone props 
that have been used for strengthening the, 
walls. The main cell contains a fine figure 
of Adinatha, the left cell a figure of Neminatha 
and the right a figure of Santinatha, 
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Chaitvisatirthakara-basli is a' small shrine 

* 1 ** 

containing a slab of stone on which are 
sculptured the figures of 24 Tirthanlcaras. 

Brahmadeva leniple is a small shrine at the 
fpot of the hill. 


Temples in the Village. 

The village lies picturesquely between the 
two hills. The following temples and other 
objects of interest are to be seen there* 

1. Bhandari-hasti is the largest temple in ' 
the village* It is so called because it was 
built by Hulla, the bhanadri or treasurer of the’ 
Hoysala King Narasimha I (1141-1173). It 
is also known as the Chaturvimsati-Tirtha- 
kara-basti because it is dedicated to the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras whose images are 
placed on a long' ornamental pedestal in the 
Garbhagraha, 

(2) Akkana-basfi is the only temple in' 
the village- built in the Hoysjila style of 
architecture. It enshrines a standing’ figure, 
about 5 feet high, of Parsvanatha, sheltered by 
a seven-hooded serpant. The temple was 
erected by the Jaina lady Achiyakka, wife of ‘ 
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Chandramauli, the Brahman minister of the 
Hoysala King Ballala II. 

(3) Siddhanta-basti is situated in the west 
of the prahara or enclosure of Akkana-basti. It 
is so called because all the books on the Jaina 
Siddhanta were once kept in a dark room of 
this basti- The Sacred books Dhavala and 
Jayadhavala which are now in Mudbidri, are 
said to have been taken away from this basti 
in the past. 

(4) Danasala-basti enshrines a Pancha- 
P^aramesthi image about 3 feet high. 

(5) Nagara-Jinalaya a small building 
enshrining a standing figure of Adinatha. [Since 
the nagara or merchants were its supporters it 
was named after them. 

(6) Mangayi-basU named after its builder 
Mangayi of Belugula, a disciple of Abhinava 
Charukirti Panditacharya and-a crest-jewel of 
royal dancing girls. It was. also called » 
Tribhuvana-Chudamani. The^image of Santi- 
natha, in the temple, appears to have been^ set 
up by Bhima-devi, the queen of Deva-Raya- 
Maharaya, most probably the Vijayanagarf 
King Deva-Raya I (1406 — 1416). 

(7) jaina MatJia or Monastery is the 
residence of the Jaina Guru called Sw'asti Sri 
Charukirti Panditacharya the. Bhattarakji of- 
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Sravana-belgola There are a number of Jaina 
images inside the Matha and the paintings on 
the walls represent scenes from the lives of 
Jinas, Jaina kings and Jaina teachers. 

(8) Kalyani is a large beautiful pond irf 
the middle of the village with steps on all' 
sides and surrounded by a wall with gates- 
surmounted by towers. An inscription on the 
pillar of a hall near the pond tells us that 
Chikka-Deva-Rajendra, a King of Mysore' 
1672 to 1704 caused the pond to be dug out. 

(9) Jakki-Katte is a small tank to the 

south of the Bhandari-basti, It is so called 
because Jakkimavvee the mother* of general 
Boppadeva caused it to be made about 1120* • 

(10) Chciwanna^s pond is a small pond 
to the south of the village. The maker of 
this pond Chennanna was the same man that 
built the Chennanna-basti on the larger hill. 


Temples in the Adjacent Villages. 

Jinanathapura is situated about a mile to 
the north of Sravana-belgola. It was founded 
by Ganga-Raja in about 1117. The Santi- 
natha-basti here which was built by the 
general Vasudhaikabandhava Rechimayya 
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about 1200,* is the most ornate of the Jaina 
temples in the Mysore State- It is' a fine 
specimen of Hoysala style of architecture. In 
the east of the village there is another 
basti called AtegaUhasti dedicated to Sri 
Parsvanatha. To the south-west of the village 
is a Satnadhi mantapa erected on the spot 
where the body of a disciple of the royal 
guru Nemicharidra pandita was cremated in 
1213. 

There are two more Jaina temf>le's now 
ruined, one at Hale-Belgola four miles to the 
north of Sravana Belgola and tlie ' other 
at Sanehalli a village three miles ’ from 
Sravana Belgola. 


The Rampatil Pt'ess. Madras. 
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